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A Third Communication 

From our Traveling Correspondent 

Philadelphia, Dec. 4, 1900 
To the Editors of The Leaflet: 

A traveling correspondent must travel, so I came 
to Philadelphia to attend the meeting of the colleges 
and secondary schools, and incidentally to report 
to the readers of The Leaflet on the work in Latin in 
the Female High School. 

The first class visited was a third-term Latin class 
reading Caesar. The class consisted of seventeen 
about as nice girls as a man ought to look at. Miss 
Hampton was the teacher. The lesson was reading 
in review. The interest of the class was lively and 
the recitation spirited. The rapidity with which it 
was necessary to proceed in order to cover the ground 
assigned did not permit of any opportunity for the 
display of the power of the teacher, but I felt from 
what I saw that Miss Hampton was a good Caesar 
teacher, and to say this is the highest sort of praise 
of a secondary Latin teacher. 

In answer to a question, the expression "Double 
Dative" was allowed to stand, giving the impression 
that this was the usual ring expected when this par- 
ticular button was pushed. The so-called "Double 
Dative" is, of course, capable of analysis, in which 
there is considerable variety, and in my judgment it 
should be analyzed. The mere recognition of a con- 
struction as a "Double Dative", apart from the un- 
derstanding of it, can have but little merit. 

I next had the pleasure of hearing a beginning 
class in Latin conducted by Mr. Van Dyke. The 
work done was a review of the first and second con- 
jugations recited by rote by the class one after the 
other. After this exercise had proceeded for about 
twenty minutes, a little uneasiness of an undefinable 
sort seemed to take possession of the class, and, to 
allay this, the instructor at once set the entire class 
to writing out the conjugations of different verbs. 
This expedient was very effective in its sedative in- 
fluence, but I have not quite persuaded myself that 
I would be willing to surrender twenty minutes of a 
recitation period for the sake of allaying uneasiness. 
Mr. Van Dyke said he did this frequently as a pun- 
ishment, and that there was a mutual understanding 
between himself and the class to this effect. Of 



course, the nature and manner of the recitation of 
the verb and the subsequent writing by the class did 
not permit Mr. Van Dyke to reveal to me his power 
as a teacher, so that I came away with but little pos- 
itive benefit. 

A feature of special interest in my visit to this 
school was the very pleasant honor I enjoyed in be- 
ing invited to be present at a meeting of the Latin 
teachers presided over by Dr. Adelphos Love, the 
head of the department. The subject of the confer- 
ence was the much-vexed one of the pronunciation 
and translation of proper names, and the famous 
seventy-fifth chapter of the seventh book of Caesar's 
Commentaries was taken as a previously assigned 
basis for the discussion. The leader went around 
the circle of teachers calling on everyone to read and 
recite after the fashion of a class recitation. The 
responses were given with very varying degrees of 
accuracy. Some of the errors were quite amusing to 
a visitor, though I noticed that Dr. Love did not re- 
gard them in that light. The evident purpose was to 
produce uniformity of method among the teachers, or 
at least consistency in method with each teacher. 
No two teachers seemed to have precisely the same 
method, and the authorities were confessedly antag- 
onistic. The point was soon made, however, that 
uniformity was possible, and that the text-book in 
use should be the basis of this uniformity. A few of 
the teachers pronounced in favor of giving the nom- 
inative of the word with the Roman pronunciation, as 
the translation of any proper name, excepting the most 
familiar ones, such as Caesar, Cicero, etc. The rest 
favored the nominative of the word with the pronun- 
ciation of the English method, so-called, as the best 
translation for the proper names. It was then found 
that the English method of pronouncing Latin proper 
names was sometimes different from the English 
method of pronouncing such words when regarded 
as English words. The reason for this was not dis- 
covered, though the difference in the methods of di- 
viding a word into syllables in the two languages 
might have been pointed out. The English pronun- 
ciation Osizmi for "Osismi" was pointed out as 
exceptional, though the sonantization of the "s" be- 
fore "m" was not shown to be, as it might lumi- 
nously have been, the natural result of the contact of 
the "s" with the following sonant "m". 

Dr. Love favored the latter of the two methods 
mentioned above, and indeed went so far as to state 
that he regarded it as a part of an education to be 
able readily to pronounce these proper names as 
English words. In his enthusiasm for his theory, 
he translated the following sentence: Imperant . . . 
xx.v{milia)universis civitatibus, quae Oceanum attin- 
gunt quaeque eorum consuetudine Aremoricae appel- 
lantur, etc., and on reaching the adjective Aremoricae 
rendered it "Aremoricae" (English pronunciation), 
as if it were a noun. One of the teachers was bright 
enough to point out that, being an adjective, it was 
necessary to revert to the corresponding substantive 
(Aremorici) or adopt the Anglicized adjective Ar- 
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emorican. Proper adjectives often had to be made 
exceptions of, owing to the absence of English anal- 
ogies. 

If an exercise in difficult tongue-twisting is want- 
ed, I must agree with Dr. Love's position, but the 
Roman method of translation has always secured, 
within the limits of my observation, the best results 
and possesses the advantage of ease, with no con- 
flicting authorities. It is not a necessary part of the 
Latin scholarship of a secondary pupil, I hold, to 
be able to use the English method with readiness, 
though it might be regarded as a desirable accom- 
plishment and is certainly a legitimate part of clas- 
sical scholarship in a broader sense. 

I will not weary you further by going into many 
minor points which were touched upon. The whole 
subject is a fitting one for a special dissertation. I 
will say, however, that the conference could not have 
failed to produce just the results intended by Dr. 
Love, and I predict that some of the fruits of the 
conference will be seen in the work of the school 
within a fortnight. 

On my return to the school for a second day's 
visit, I apologized to the principal by saying that his 
school had proved so fruitful a field to glean from 
as to justify a second visit. He graciously replied 
that if I could steal more good ideas from him than 
he had stolen from others, I was quite welcome to 
do so. 

Miss Vadum had a class in Caesar (third-term 
Latin) soon after my arrival. The rather difficult 
eighth chapter of the second book with a portion of 
the ninth constituted the review and advance work 
of the day. Miss Vadum first had the entire lesson 
read over twice in the Latin before beginning to 
translate. The translation followed. The work of 
reading the Latin and the translation was done by 
four girls, who afterwards proved to be her "tenth 
legion", as she depended upon them frequently 
throughout the recitation. I should say that over 
one half of the work of the class was done by these 
four pupils. The syntax of the passage was then 
taken up and discussed in a systematic manner. In 
this exercise the other members of the class were 
allowed to take part whenever they were able to 
do so. In the main, I agreed with what was said and 
done, but it was impossible to go through a chapter 
so interesting from a syntactic point of view as was 
this one, without running foul of some of my hobbies. 
I have no excuse to offer as a teacher for the pos- 
session of a hobby. In my opinion every teacher 
is in duty bound to have at least one, and not to 
have one is a confession of weakness. Again, there is 
happiness in hobbies, and I strongly advise any 
teacher who does not yet know the joy of possessing 
one to lose no time in getting this valuable acquisi- 
tion. When the instructor discussed the Ablative, 
therefore, my ears were all attention. There is great 
confusion everywhere about the Ablative, but it does 
seem to me that I have at least a partial cure for this 
Case of illness. My cure rests on the threefold na- 
ture of man himself, who had to make his language 
and who made it in his own image. No work is unlike 
the artificer. Man is a trinity of Will, Body, Mind; 
Will-power, Physical power, Thought-power; Per- 
sonality, Matter, Abstract ideas; Person, Things 
concrete, Things abstract. This gives a mirror of 
human nature in the Ablative: Agent, Means or 
Instrument, Thought or Conception (Manner). The 
man (Agent) wills, and therefore docs (Means, Ex- 



tension of his hand), does in this, that, or the other 
way (Thought, Abstract Manner). This gives us a 
never-failing basis for the Ablative. Seeming ex- 
ceptions only prove to be figurative, or, on being 
more closely examined, are seen to be confirmatory 
of this position. I need not go into details, but one 
or two of the Ablatives taken up may prove interest- 
ing. Thus, cotidie tamen equestribus proeliis . . . 
periclitabatur: proeliis was given and accepted as 
an Ablative of Means. Proeliis is abstract, and to- 
gether with the adjective equestribus is an Ablative of 
Manner. Names of actions are abstract. The error 
of regarding it as an Ablative of Means results from 
the loose way in which the word "Means" is used in 
English, and the reasoning was done entirely from 
the point of view of the English. It was impossible 
for the Romans to have used the English point of 
view. The English is far more figurative. The fig- 
urative power of a language increases with age. In 
antiquity, it was at its lowest ebb. A beginning class 
is not beyond the simple outline established by Per- 
sonality, Materiality, Abstraction. It is not neces- 
sary to philosophize with them beyond this point. 
Again, take the Ablative of Cause. Cause is always 
abstract. One was presented in the sentence loco 
. . . oportuno atque idoneo natura; but the answer 
first given for natura was "Means" again; the in- 
structor replied, "Yes, Means, or perhaps Cause; yes, 
I rather prefer Cause". Here the English point of 
view was again foremost before the mind and was 
responsible for this hesitation. 

I was interested in Miss Vadum's explanation of 
the participle in the following sentence : Hostes item 
suas copias ex castris eductas instruxerant. In dis- 
cussing why the action eductas had been subordinated 
to the participle rather than the action instruxerant, 
"emphasis" was given the only chance. Emphasis as 
an explanation is going out of date as people under- 
stand their Latin better. The well-known habit of 
using the participle wherever possible (I had almost 
said) was not in dispute. But the principle of pri- 
ority of time and not relative importance is the 
main basis of such subordination. In opinionem vir- 
tutis, virtutis was accepted as a Descriptive Genitive. 
It is- clearly Objective. The Descriptive Genitive 
would require an adjective. 

I then once more went into Miss Hampton's class- 
room, which I had visited on yesterday. A company 
of thirty-four girls were preparing for their college 
entrance examinations in Vergil. 

I will report merely two features of the recitation 
which interested me. Miss Hampton made a very 
natural error in calling inspires (I 688) a Hortatory 
Subjunctive. The error was almost immediately 
corrected, but it was so natural as to be quite mer- 
itorious as an error; for it follows the imperative 
"falle", and its long distance from ut might justify 
its translation on a pinch as "and breathe into, etc." 
With this may be compared the English expression 
"Come and see me" for "Come to see me". 

A sight-reading exercise followed. I will report 
merely one feature to show how the "guessing- 
power" was appealed to. Sometimes it can be over- 
done, giving rise to amusing results. Thus, I 701- 
702: 

Dant famuli manibus lymphas, Cereremque canistris 
Expediunt, tonsisque ferunt Mantelia villis. 

The young lady reciting had but little trouble with 
Dant manibus lymphas, but could not dispose of 
famuli. Famuli was admitted to be in all prob- 
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ability the "they" in Dant. To aid the pupil in 
reaching the meaning of famuli, the question "who 
would naturally bring the water?" was asked, and 
the answer "slaves" or "servants" was successfully 
elicited. Mantelia by the aid of another question 
arousing curiosity brought the answer "towels" and 
finally "napkins". But when the word tonsis was 
reached, the answers "toast" as being something to 
eat, and "tonsils" as being situated near the eating- 
apparatus were offered, but it is needless to add, re- 
jected. Finally the present tondeo had to be pre- 
sented, and thus the correct result was attained. 
Sea Surface 

The New York Latin Leaflet 

David H Holmes, Managing Editor 
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